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which developed under Hindu auspices in different regions of the
Bombay Presidency between the sixth and the thirteenth centuries.
In this period Hindu architecture assumed, owing to climatic and
geological conditions, three distinct styles known as the Chalukyan
(Early and Later), Yadava or Hemadpanthi and Solanki. These
monuments are nearly all religious edifices, such as temples, tanks
and inscribed stone slabs. A series of forts and citadels are also
included among the protected Hindu remains of these parts, but
they mostly belong to the seventeenth-eighteenth centuries.

The best examples of Hindu Cave architecture now kept in a
state of permanent preservation are the rock-cut temples of
Elephanta (500 to 600 A.D.) near Bombay and of Badami (600-
700 A.D.) in the Bijapur district. The Elephanta Caves have re-
vealed a group of seven excavations. The Great Cave facing north
measures 130 feet square. Most of the columns have been replaced
by modern ones of equal massiveness and design, while some
original ones are kept together by clamps and bands. The most
striking feature of the cave, however, is its sculptures, beautiful
examples of early mediaeval Hindu art. The remaining six caves,
though not rivalling the majesty of the Great Cave, have not re-
ceived less preservative attention.

Another important group of caves which have been rescued
from oblivion and are being kept in a good state is the one at Badami
in the Bijapur district, comprising three excavations of Brahmarnc
origin and one of Jain construction. Badami was the capital of
the Chalukyas from the sixth to the eighth century. These caves
are dug out of the side of a huge rock in ascending order. Slightly
later than Elephanta may be dated the Brahmanic Cave Shrine of
Jogesvari near Andheri in the suburbs of Bombay, which is the
second largest in the Bombay Presidency and third largest in the
whole of India. Its preservation has proved a difficult task, as seven